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THE PRESERVATION OF  WOOD

easily be mistaken by the unsuspecting observer for
cells whose walls had developed numerous fine cracks
or 'slits'in drying. However, as is shown in 5, fig. 25,
a longitudinal section of freshly cut green white pine
sap-wood taken from the immediate vicinity of the cam-
bium, these structures are not a concomitant of drying
or seasoning, but are fine screw-like bands deposited
upon the inside of the cells by the protoplasm. This
specialized tissue is called ' Rothholz' by European
investigators.
"6, fig. 25 is a photomicrograph of a longitudinal
section of air-dried loblolly pine sap-wood, and illus-
trates a condition which occurs in air-dried hard pine
from the southern United States. The striated or
cracked appearance has not been produced by shrinkage
of the cell walls in drying, but is the result of incipient
stages of decay. The minute mycelium of the fungus
travels spirally within the thick secondary walls of the
'summer wood/ gradually dissolving the wall substance
by its enzymes or ferments. Seen under magnifications
such as are commonly used in studying woody tissues,
these spiral cavities, in longitudinal sections of the wood,
might easily be mistaken for drying cracks. However,
by using thin sections and high-power oil-immersion
lenses, the structures axe seen to be produced by a wood-
destroying fungus. In cross section the secondary wall
is seen to be not cracked as in 4, fig. 25, but drilled by
numerous small circular burrows^ which contain the
dried mycelium of the fungus.
" The following summary and conclusions have been
arrived at by Professor Bailey:
" i. Spiral cracks in the walls of tracheids and fibres
occur in only a small percentage of dry wood.
" 2. Spiral cracks, when present, are confined in coni-